CHAPTER III

CHANGE OF COMMAND

IN his battle against the Depression, Herbert Hoover as-
sumed greater responsibilities than any predecessor had done
in a similar plight Van Buren in the crisis of 1837, Grant in
1873 and Cleveland in 1893 had approved monetary meas-
ures intended to cushion the shock. Theodore Roosevelt in
1907 had sent Congress a peppery message which evoked a
temporary law to give greater flexibility to the currency in
periods of emergency. In 1921 Harding called a President's
Conference on Unemployment, whose purpose was firmly to
hand the problem back to local charity* But after 1929 un-
precedented disaster demanded unprecedented action* In
attempting federal interposition in the workings of the eco-
nomic cycle Hoover willingly took several steps, and was
forced by circumstance and a Democratic House into taking
still others, which broke with tradition.

In the past, economic recovery had come about from seem-
ingly natural causes. Slackened output led to the absorption
of surplus goods, while reduced capital charges and cheaper
raw materials lowered the unit cost of new production. Both
consumption and employment were thus stimulated, and
industry began to expand again* Not only the continental
frontier but the foreign export market had in former times
invited such renewal, as did the steady multiplication of con-
sumers due to the high birth rate and immigration. Now the
whole world lay under the same blight, and American indus-
trial expansion appeared to be near its limit. The nation was
ill not from a single malady but from a mixed infection, and
years of easy living had helped sap its innate powers of re-
sistance. Could the patient recover by himself, without using
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